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ie SWZ. ‘among us have. ‘The Jews denied that they |jinfancy. People had not yet gotten their farms 
—S y =— : | stoned Christ for a good work, and at once charged || so er as to more than barely support their 
_ === | him with being guilty of the most atrocious | own families, with all the economy they could use; 
2 Y |S ' crimes— and they lied every word they spoke. 1 they had little or nothing to spare to support the 
AN i YNE BEE ASS \! ask the Jews, and all other persons, to lay their}, gospel. My salary is well known to you all, has 
=§|\2 


fingerona sinzle evil act that ever Christ did; 
all their accusations against him were groundless; 
and it must have been for a good work that they 


stoned him, for their was not an evil work to be 
found in him. 
| The Jews were not willing that the truth should 
appear; for it should be brought out to view, in 
all its length and breadth, it should throw a weight 
of odium upon them, which they would be illy a- 
ble to sustain; and if they could so mancuvre as 
‘to cast all the fault upon Christ, then all their 
'wicked and cruel dealings with him would pass 
well with the world. 
_ In the providence of God, my labours here, asa 
minister of the gospel, are brought to a close. | 
have preached in this place for thirty-six years.—- 
When I first came to this town, it was a mere wil- 
_derness,in both a natural and a moral sense. ‘There 
were but few inhabitants, and they in low and 
pennyless circumstances—able to do but very 
little for the support of society. In a great pro- 
portion there was a willing mind to do, but man- 
\ifestly a great want of ability. 

There are but three men now living in this town, 
who belonged to this society when I first began 
‘to labour here asa herald of the cross of Christ, 
: though some more became inhabitants before my 
county, June ordination, who are now actually living here, Al- 

mest all who then composed this society, are now 

BY REV. STEPHEN FENN, a. M. either housed in the silent grave, or kane moved 
John 10, 32. Jesus said unto them, many good to some other place. 

works have | shewed you from my Father—for which The society has almost changed its inhabitants 


ofthese works do ye stone me? three times since | commenced my ministry here. 


These are the words of the Lord Jesus Christ.-- Great changes have taken place in this society; 


They are a reply to the Jews, for their unkindness | like all other places we have often times been vis- 
and cruelty towards him, in stoning him. Our) ited with death; the congregation of the dead has 
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FAREWELL SERMON, 


ever been nominally small; and the manner in 
which it has heen collected; taking the years on 
an average, has been reduced one quarter in its 
_value—at best, if it had been punctually paid, it 
fell far short of being a competent support for my 
family. When the society had fallen in debt and 
it was found extremely difficult to raise money to 
pay the arrearages, the whole burden resting upon 
a few, and many of them not the most able, I 
have repeatedly given off large sums of my salary, 
and trusted to Providence for my support. [have 
had to flee to the fields and labour hard for my 
subsistence, rather than burden the people. Hav- 
ing been constrained to flee to the fields, has been 
a course highly injurious to me, to my proficiency 
‘in knowledge, and to the discharge of the duties 
‘of my office among the people. A minister cannot 
‘| be driven to the field to earn his living, and at the 
same time be in his study, furnishing his mind 
| with useful knowledge, searching the scriptures 
'to make preparation for the solemn duties of the 
sanctuary. If a minister is constrained to flee to 
the field, it not only makes him a lean preacher, 
‘but it makes his hearers a Jean people. ‘They fail 
of that knowledge which they might receive on 
the Sabbath,and they of those weekly visits which 
} not only secure and maintain friendship between 
minister and people, but those visits likewise 
‘which contribute much to keep religion alive, 
‘when they are rightly improved. A people must 
first place a minister in comfortable worldly cir- 
‘cumstances, and then if he does not faithfully and 
/punctually perform the duties of his office, he must 
be without excuse, and the people may in such 
circumstances with propriety find fault. 

i During the whole ofmy straightened circumstan- 


Lord was at Jerusalem, at the feast of the dedi- beenswelling ever ear; many of our near and, Ces, and my Incompetent support; let my woridly 
| a y 
cation in the winter, and as he walked in Solo-. dear friends sleep in the dust; their memory is, concerns be ever so crowding,| have ever been rea- 
mon’s Porch, the Jews came round about him and dear and precious to us, but their society we nev- | dy and prompt to attendall calls,in case of sickness, 


began to interrogate him. How long dost thou ercan enjoy any more hereon earth. There have | funerals, &e. within ny own parish. Not a case 
make us to doubt? Ifthou be the Christ, tell us| 


been two hundred and ninety five Geaths in this can be found among my own people, wherel have 
plainly. Jesus answered them, I have told you, | ever refused, or ev en manifested the least unwil- 
| lingness to attend a single call. This is well known 
| to ail who have had occasion for my ministerial 
services. 
But my ministerial labours in the week time 
have not been confined to my own parish. Besides 
attending two stated sessions of the presbytery 
every year, ordinations, councils, &c. which have 
often led me many miles from home, I have had 


, many calls abroad to attend funerals, lectures, &e. 
| T have been thirty miles to attend a funeral, sev- 
eral different times, and in the several distances 
| short of thirty miles, I have had a vast many calls 
to preach and attend funerals, and have in every 
‘instance attended out of my parish, when called 
upon, unless prevented by sickness or some provi- 
‘dence which was utterly beyond my controul. At- 
tention to those repeated calls from abroad, has 
rendered my life extremely laborious, and has 
‘consumed a very considerable portion of my time, 
which otherwise might have been spent in my 
study, or in profitable visits among my people.— 
‘This consideration, together with others which 
might be mentioned, ought to do much to satisfy 
the minds of those who have been too ready tu 
find fault that I have not spent that portion of tim:: 
in visiting from nouse to house, which a ministet 
ought. 

When I settled here, there was a small Presby- 
terian church collected here consisting of about 


and ye believed not; the works that I doin my — 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me. Mark | 
--“ But ye believed not, because ye are not of | 
my sheep, as I said unto you. My sheep hear 
my voice, and | know them, and they follow me: 
And give unto them eternal life; and they shail 
Never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand. My Father, which 
gave them to me, is greater than all; and none is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. land 
my Father are one.” 1 
Itwas for preaching these plain and essential 
doctrines of the cross, that the Jews again took up 
stonestostone him. When Jesus saw them with 
their stones ready to cast at him, he spaketo them) 
in the wordsof our text:--‘* Many good works 
have I shewed you from my Father; for which of 
these works do ye stone me?” He wished to know | 


orwhich of the many good works he had donea- 
mong them, durin 


ed and laboure: 
gong to stone 


g the whole time he had preach- | 
| among them, they were now. 
him, {| 


i ow hear the answer which the Jews made to. finished, and are called out of time to the bar of, 
ini 


quity of our Lord: For a good work we 
: thee not, (wiped themselves with a single | 
roke from all blame,) but for blasphemy; because i 
len being a man makest thyself God. The | 
a Hen, and so it is now, have no more belief in | 

€ deity of Jesus Christ, then the modern Arians 


society, including all ages. 


This account is not 
designed to embrace other denominations in this 
town; it is confined wholly to your society. 

In the discharge of my ministerial functions, | 
have often been called to administer the ordinance 
of baptism, Somet mes it has been difficult for me 
certainly to determine who were the proper sub- 


jecis of the ordinance; and it is by no means im- 
probable that I may have often erred in this impor- 
‘tant part of my duty. 


But i have this for my con- 
solation, that my errors were those of judgment, 
and not of will or design. 


en hundred and thirteen baptisms, not all in this 


church, but in this and the churches around. Quite 


a number to whom | have administered baptism, 
are now in the eternal world, giving up an ac- 
count to God, and receiving according to the 
deeds done in the flesh. 

I have performed three hundred and sixty-sev- 


en marriages, in this town and vicinity. Ina few 
instances | have married the same person twice ; 


and a very considerable number of those whom | 
have married, have had their days numbered and 


God. The path of life, as we are passing along 
through it, is chequered with a great variety of 
incidents, directly calculated in their very nature 
to remind us of our dependence and accountabili- 
ty 


When | first settled in this place it was in its 


I have performed sev- | 
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twenty members, and the state of piety was ex- 
tremely low; there was hardly a praying family 
tobe found. Those who had a desire to profess, 
religion, being mostly New-ngland people, did 
not feel a freedom to unite with the church in its 
then present form. ‘They had been educated in 
congregational principles, and they preferred that 
kind of church government. I was ordained in 
January, 1794. 

Some wished to retain the Presbyterian form: 
and some, and a majority too of those who were 
professors, wished to change the form of church 
government. Accordingly, on the third of May, 
1798, all the members, both male and female, met, | 
and after an exmination of their views of gospel | 
doctrine and practice, were pronounced a Church 
of Christ, agreeable to the rules of the Northern | 
Associated Presbytery, and the church has con- 
tinued on this foundation ever since. 

We have had four awakenings, and seasons of. 
special revival in religion, since | commenced my 
ministry here. 


| 


As fruits of these blessed seasons 
of grace, a goodly number has hopefully been’ 
brought into the kingdom of Christ. I have re-| 
ceived three hundred and six into the church! 
here since it was organized upon its present estab-— 
lishment. Some of this number have beenre- 
ceived on letters from otier churches in fellow-. 
ship with us; but almost the whole have been re-| 
ceived trom the world on their profession. There | 
have been great removals by death, by changing | 
their place of residence from this town to other 
parts of the country, and by excommunication, | 
cannot now accurately state the largest number of 
which this church has consisted at one particular 
time; twenty-nine is the largest number which has_ 
ever been received into fellowship in one day.—- 
Atseveral different times there have been quite 
a large number of youths who were professors; at 
the present time, there are but few belonging to_ 
the church who are in single life. ‘The present. 
number of the church is one hundred and twenty-| 
two: a number of these, by reason of age, infirmi-_ 
ties, living at a distance from the house of God, 
and other causes which it is not necessary to men-_ 
tion, have atiended with the church but very little, | 
if any, for several years. ‘The ranks of the church 
are every year th:nning by removals; and there are | 
none coming forward to fill their places. A general | 
deadness as to spiritual things has for a long time | 
been found in this place, and the greatest evil of. 
all, which attends this state of things is, people are. 
willing to have itso: they appear to manifest no. 
wish that the state of things in a moral view should | 
be changed. 

Tobe Continued. 


i> An anti-common-sense paper, printed in| 
Trenton, New-York, has the following: 


British Influence.--Perhaps the people are not 
aware that those who vote the masonic ticket, are | 
doing homage tothe King of England; but so 
the fact. (The charter of the Grand Lodge of! 
this state was patented by the King of Great Bri-. 
tain. Hs Majesty is now Grand Master of Scot-) 
Jani! and England according to proof before us, | 
and the Grand Lodge in the Uniled States are as 
much under the direction of his Majesty, as the 
subordinate lodges in the country, are under the 
control of the Grand Lodge!) Will those who} 
hold their own rights and priv.leges in their own) 
hand , reflect before they vote, for we know an, 


subject. 


Original Communications. 
BRIEF REMARKER-=<NO. I. 


There is no subject that a well wisher to society 
can contemplate with deeper regret than the gen- 
eral excitability to which most communities are 
It is generally the operation of base 
means, in the basest hands, acting on the best 
feelings of the human heart, and converting what 
wou'd, under other circumstances, be the orna- 
ments and pride of social life,into rancorous ill-will 
and unquenchable hatred. Few persons can re- 
flect upon their own feelings, and emotions, with- 
out finding within latent fires which, unless con- 
stantly guarded, are fanned into a blazing volca- 
no by the combustible elements around them.— 
The very charities of life, when our sympathies 
are strongly excited, become sometimes treacher- 
ous, and betray us into excesses which occasion 
deep and lasting sorrow. An apparent injury is 


|done to an individual;--tears and complaints ar- 


rest our attention;--our compassion is excited ;—- 
our feelings become enlisted;--we deprecate the 
brutality and outrage of the oppressor, and, with- 
out hearing the statement of the other party, we 
try, juége and condemn him. Our excited feel- 
ings subs.de;—-reason regains her dominion ;--we 
calmly investigate facts; we find (h*: we have been 
betrayed into excesses;—that we have done in- 
justice;--and, in the honesty of our hearts, we 
make more than ample amends for our impru- 
dence;--and balance one error by committing an- 
other. And this isman! A creature of feeling; 
hurried intoa thousand imprudencies ; repenting 
his follies; and then acting over the same scenes ! 
Still all these arise out of principles of our na- 
ture, which ought not, which cannot, be changed; 
but they may be properly d.rected ; and in this 
consists the true discharge of our duty ; not to 
eradicate the principle, but direct it into those safe 
channels that the good man and the christian may 
contemplate with satisfaction. 

Such materials are, under proper influences, 
converted into a great moral power, operating on 
the whole community and pervading every class 
of society, in the establishment of benevolent as- 
sociations, which, under the Providence of God, 
scatter blessings and happiness on all within the 
limits of their action. But the same materials, 
under other influences, are converted into the 
worst scourges that can fall upon our race. A 
few persevering individuals can, under ordinary 
circumstances, create an excitement which wil! 
continue fora longer or shorter time, according as 
the boldness of the enterprize is adapted to the 
vitiated and corrupt state of public morals. But 
after all, there is usually a redeeming power in 
the good sense of a community, which, although 
not founded on pubiic virtue, looks with an eagle 


American despises the ilea of being under British 
influence!—Ont. Pheniz. 


A Ticker Sarr !—A vicegerent of the Montgom_ 
ery Sheriff, in speaking of the late e'ection yesterday 
with one of our citizens remarked, that he considered 
the Anti-Masonic ticket safe in that county. ‘“ How 
so ?’’ enquired our neighbor. ‘* Why,”’ replied the 


other, *‘ I have just seen two of the candidates safely 
lodged in jail !”” 


The Hudson R.ver was called hy the Dutch the 
*© Groote River.” the Great River. Its Indian 
name was Cohohatasea. 


eye toself preservation, and will either successful- 


ly resist the attempt or finally correct the abuse.-- 


And its indignation although withheld for a time, 


| will carry its retributive chastisement to the aid- 
jers and abettors of all such attempts. 


When the passions once become enlisted; when 
prejudices are called in, to aid the work of mis- 
chief ; when private hatred, from whatever cause, 
is the dishonorable incentive to action; when of- 


| fice seekers, not relying on personal merit, hope 


tou obtain places of honor, trust or emolument ; 


when interested men, who are daily obtaining 
their modicum of profit, join in the cry of reform; 
when timorous men yield up their better judgment 
to their unfounded fears of personal injury or los- 
ses; when disappointed men, who, in obscurity, 
fee] their own worthlessness, and calculate, on the 
doctrine of chances, that this is their last oppor- 
tunity for fame—or infamy ;—when these unite, 
the peace of the community will be hazarded, so- 
ciety will be shaken to its centre, and unless op- 
posed by the firm and unwavering good sense of 
the citizen, even the social compact may be de- 
stroyed. 


TO REV. MOSES THACHER. 
LETTER Il. 


Rev. Str—I have ever been of the opinion that the 
French revoiution commenced with a virtuous struggle 
for liberty. There were grievances which that people 
had borne tothe utmost extremity of endurance, andi 
needed only some few rays of surrounding light to pen- 
etrate the intervening gloom,and show that unfortunate 
nation the oppressive nature of their existing forms of 
religion and government. America had recently 
set them the example of enlargement, and many 
of them had imbibed the principles of that rational 
liberty which they magnanimously helped us to attain. 
Man is an imitative being, and is always disposed to 
enjoy the privileges of another, if they are within his 
reach. It was scarcely within the bounds of possibili- 
ty that the officers and soldiers, who aided the cause 
of liberty in this country, should go home, and tamely 
submit to the proscriptive regulations of a bigoted or- 
der of Priests, and an oppressive administration of 
government. But what could be done? They remon- 
strated, till remonstrance was vain. There was this 
capital defect in the French Constitution, that the of- 
fices of its members of Parliament were attached to 
particular families, titles, or situations; so that though 
the sanction of Parliament was requisite for render- 
ingevery act of the King valid, they were never in a 
situation to refuse it. Men of enlightened minds, 
could not fail to look with abhorrence upon this con- 
stituted order of things, but knew not where to look 
fora remedy. Partial redresses did not appease the 
people—they only served to pamt this capital defalca- 
| tion in their Constitution in more glowing colours ; on 
the other hand, this single article of universal disfran- 
'chisement, was the very soul of an ancient and pow- 
erful nobility. 

Aside from any political combination of men, work- 
ing in secret, there appears to have been a wonderful 
coincidence of events, all directly tending to further 
the downfall of political and religious despotism. In 
proportion as a spirit of liberal enquiry was excited, 
those who adhered to the Romish church redoubled 
their efforts to obstruct the light of science, and to ex- 
-ercise a sort of surveillance over the intellects of theit 
‘subjects. Popery was making her last efforts for uni- 
versal domination, and it may not seem wonderful if 
the death struggle of this once powerful Beast, was 
long, violent, and succeded by tremendous events.— 
| To a superficial observer those heart appalling scenes, 
which followed the downfall of the Papal See, may 
seem strange and unaccountable; but, viewed in con- 
nection, they may be very naturally explained. Leta 
_man be long immured in the darkness of a dungeon, 
‘and he would probably be strongely affected by a sud- 
‘den transition to light and liberty. Perhaps he would 
‘break out into many frantic excesses, and, for a sea~ 
‘son, manifest all the peculiarities of a madman. 50 
betoneang when she found herself free from the galling 
chains of Papal slavery, ran into the opposite eX- 
treme, and came to this rash canclusion,—-that relig- 
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<a, in all its forms is incompatible with: free gov- 
ernment, that all the restraints of religion are but an 
, intolerable imposition, and that the goodness of the 
end sanctifies whatever means may be adopted to abol- 
ish such restraints. Here consisted the grand funda- 


mental error of Republican France,—an error which . 


in the very onset involved her in guilt and wretched- 
ness. 

What degree of influence the secret society of Tllu- 

minati had in bringing about this great change in the 
civil and relgious departments of France, is, perhaps, 
difficult to determine. It appears that this association 
of men was founded in 1775 by Adam Weishaupt, 
Professor of Canon Law in the University of Ingol- 
stadt, Germany. Though Professor Robison, and the 
Abbe Barruel have probably ascribed to this Order an 
influence and energy which it never really possessed, 
yetIam inclined to think that its p.i :ciples were equal- 
ly hostile to sound religion, and social order, and that 
it was active in producing the peculiar temper, and 
directing the political events of the times. The sub- 
ject is, however, wholly irrelevant, as it matters not 
whether the Order of Illuminati was or was not the 
efficient cause of those horrid atrocities, which re- 
sulted from impiety. 

It appears, sir, that the Order was suppressed by 
government before the commencement or the French 
revolution. Now I ask whether the Masonic Institu- 
tion, that ‘* mother of abominations was included in 
the inderdict? Was Freemasunry at all affected by the 
suppression of her “legitimate offspring?’ It seems 
to me passingly strange that the lower degrees of ma- 
sonry which must entirely be the most obnoxious, be- 
cause Weishaupt always employed those degrees to 
cover his real designs, should not also have been sup- 
pressed. A sagacious and powerful government would 
not be very apt to cut off the streams, and overlook 
the fountain from whence they flowed. Let us hear 
the words of Weishaupt. ‘‘ The great strength,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ of our order lies in its concealment. Let 
it never appear in any place in its own name; but al- 
ways covered by another name, and another occupa- 
tion. None is fitter than the lower degrees of ma- 
sonry; the public are accustomed to it, expect it, and 
therefore take little notice of it. It is very proper to 
make your inferiors believe, without telling them the 
real state of the case, that all secret soci: ties, partic- 
ularly that of Freemasonry, are secretly directed by 
us.”’ 

Sir, I cannot persuade myself to close even this let- 
ter without humbly asking pardon of the good sense 
of the public, for attempting to prove the dissimilar 
ity and disconnection of the two associations, when 
the instructions and declarations of the arch founder 
of Illuminism have so emphatically decided the point. 
This charge against the Masonic Institution is so ri- 
diculously absurd, that I cannot believe it would have 
been hazarded, except in a day of slander and con- 

umely, Respectfully yours, &c. B. 


ANTI«MASUNIC SLANDER. 


For the Mirror. 

The arts to which Anti-Masons descend, and 
the inuendoes and false representations thrown 
out to deceive the ignorant and unsuspecting part 
of the community, are traly contemptible, and 
even base. lam induced to make this remark, by 
learning that the following ridiculous story is go- 
ing the rounds, and serves asa lert in the anti-ma- 
Sonic mert ngs held in the country towns. [ will 
give the story as near as I can recollect, in the 
words of an anti-mascn, as related by him to me : 
€says “‘that some years since, a man was ap- 
Erebeuded, indicted, and tried in this city, for rob- 
ery; that at his trial, he applied to a lawyer to 
defend him, that after the evidence was gone 
ugh with, his guilt was so apparent, his law- 


| yer was about to abandon his cause; but the pris- 

oner insisted that his lawyer should make for him 
a defence, as far as possible; that as he had paid 
him a fee he was bound to doit ; he also assured 
the lawyer, that he should have a verdict of not 
guilty, alleging that two of the jurymen and the 
Judge on the bench, were Masons. 

Under these circumstances, the lawyer made a 
feeble defence—it being late in the day, the case 
went to the jury with instructions from the Court 
to bring in a sealed verdict the next morning. At 
the opening of the Court the next day, the crimi- 
nal was placed at the bar, and the verdict of the 
jury was handed to the Court—the lawyer who de- 
fended the prisoner, coming in, stepped up to him 
and said, ‘‘well Jack, | suppose it is all over with 
you.” ‘* How so,” asked the prisoner,-—‘ | su 


lawyer. ‘*O no!” said the prisoner, “1 shall get 


jurymen, who are Masons; and likewise to the 


tonishment of all present, pronounced the prisoner 
not guilty.” 

This story is told, without names or date being 
given; but always with an assurance, that names 
can be given After the gentleman anti-mason 
had finished his story, | demanded of him names 
and date--his reply was that he had the story from 
the lawyer, who defended the prisoner, but refus- 
ed to give me his name, saying his informant had 
objections tu having his name known. 

Now let this ridiculous story be examined. In 
the first place, that part of it which relates to the 
| two jurymen and judge, comes from the man, whom 
_ the anti-mason says was guilty of a high crime,that 
of robbery: and who escaped just punishment on 
account of his being a Mason. In the name of 


wonder, what reliance ought to be placed in the as- |, 


_sertions of this man—provided he made any ? In 
the next place there were fico masons on the jury, 
and according to the story, there was not a possi- 
bility of doubt, asto the guilt of the prisoner. — 


_ Now, if this were the case, | weuld ask, where 


were the oaths of the other ten “ good ‘and true 


| men” who were on the jury? Ridiculous! Again, 
'why does the lawyer object to have his name 


‘known? 

_ Such is the ridiculous stuff with which the pub- 
‘lie mind is fed--and sometimes by men whose 
standing in society should induce them to despise 
such base arts. It frequently happens that the 


more ridiculous and absurd a story is, the more the ( 


‘ignorant are induced to believe it——and, if a littie 
of the miraculous can be added, by way of spice, 
it gives a relish to it above any thing else. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, | call on the propaga- 
tor of this absurd story, ‘‘ and his name can be 
given,” or on any one else, who undertakes to re- 
tail it second hand, to give to the public the name 
of the lawyer who defended the prisoner ; the 
name of the judge before whom he was tried, and 
the names of the jurymen who rendered a verdict 
of not guilty.” 
ion will aender a verdict of ‘* guilty” against those 

who fabricate or circulate such base stories. 
WARREN. 
*My informant says the judge has deceased Is it 
| Tight, is it honorable, is it honest, thus to slander 
the memories of our deceased judicial officers? 


GRAND R. A. CHAPTER OF MASS, 
N OT ICE is hereby 


given, that a stated meeting 
of the M. E. Grand Chapter 
of this Commonwoalth will 
be held at Mason Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 8th of Dec. 


*,* All concerned will take 


themselves accordingly. By 


L. Giszens, G. H. P. 
Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Sec’y 


clear—I have made a sign of distress to the two). 


| Judge,* and have received a s:gn of safety;”—the | 
verdict was opened and read, and to the utter as- |. 


COMMUNICATED, 
A CARD. 

The Gentlemen who are at present confined in 
the Debtor’s apartments, Ward’ No. 5, return their 
most sincere thanks for the liberality that some of 
the most respectable and philanthropic citizens of 
Boston, have bestowed in presenting them with 
such a bountiful Thanksgiving Dinner—(although 
/no doubt much against the wishes of their merce- 
‘nary creditors, who, while they are enjoying their 
liberty, and the bounties of a kind Providence, 
‘would wish to deprive us of the comforts of this 
‘life—and forwhat reason? Not that they expect to 
gain anything by confining us wirhin the dreary 
walls of a Prison, far from our families and friends; 
but to satisfy a savage propensity. Wecan never 


p-| boast of a Republican Government, so long as Im- 
pose you have a verdict of guilty,” replied the | 


prisonment for Debt is countenanced in our coun- 
try.) At the same time, we would wlsh not to 
pass unnoticed the very polite attention of the 
gentleman who superintended the distribution of 
the same; and trust that they may enjoy all the 
good things of this life, for a great many ‘Thanks- 
givings yet to come, and finally be received into 
that rest prepared for the righteous. 
Boston, 27. 


Ata regular communicationof 
held at Framingham, Mass. on the 10th of No- 
vember, A. D. 1829, the following officers were 
elected fur the year ensuing: 

R. W. Silas Stone, Sherburne, Master 

W. Luther Horne, Framingham, S. W. 

W. (tis Jennings, Natick, J. W. 

Urial Cutler, Sherburne, Treasurer. 

Ichabod Gaines, Framingham, Secretary. 

Isaac Stevens, Framingham, S. D. 

Francis Bowers, Framingham, J. D.- 

Ebenezer Warren, Framingham, S. S. 

Jonathan Flagg, Framinghgm, J. S. 

Rev. Amos Clark, Sherburne, Chaplain. 

Zebeon Hooker, Sherburne, Marshal. : 

Timothy Eames, Framingham, Tylor, who has 
served in that office twenty-four years in succes- 
sion;and has not been absent at the opening of the 
Lodge at a regular communication during said time. 


ProGeess OF INFIDELITY.—-A notice of the fa- 


mous Mr. Kneeland’s religious, or rather trrelig- 
ious, :enunciation will be observed below; which 


accounts for his advertising ina New York paper 
some few weeks sitce, to expiate publicly at 


If this be not done, public opin- | 


next, at 6 o’clock, P. M.-- 
notice thereof and govern 


direction of M. E. DanieL 


Broadway Hall, on ‘ the craft of the priesthood, 
the existence of a God, the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” &e. 

| Verily, between Anti-Masonry and Anti-Relig- | 
‘ion, our dear ‘* Columbia, happy land,” is getting 
‘to ‘*astrange pass, a very strange pass, indeed,” 
‘old Hunks says, and very much reminds us of 
‘as grotesque appearance of the figures in an 
the old print entitled the ‘* World turned upside 
down.” Witness one hand the citizens of an en- 
lightened Republic, adopting the base proscriptive 
‘course of the most abandoned tyrants who ever 
disgraced European thrones, against a numerous 
‘portion of their free and independent fellow citi- 
zens; and on the other, professing Christians, stir- 
‘ting the bitter waters of strife among their breth- 
ren, and throwing by their Bibles and religious 
periodicals, to build up infidelity and blackguard- 
‘ism, in supperting Atheistic almanacks and Ant 
Masonic newspapers! Satanever smiles it must 
be in view of sucha consummation—what time the 
poet sings, that 


“ From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A walking the Devil has gone, 

To visit his snug little farm of the earth, 
And see how his stock comes on.’’ 

Still do we trust, that our “land beloved” con- 
tains sufficient of the good and true, the support- 
ersof Religion, — and Law, to bear unmoy- 
ed ‘‘the peltings of the pitiless storm,” and to 
effectually check the torrent of political iniquity 


and moral desolation.-- Little Falls Friend. 
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\\ to arrest it. His copper colored skin, his body half She Casket 

The Exbinet. | naked, his us was || : 

en Indian. Though his intention was manifestly BACHELOR’S HALL. 
dt The all his strength, ac- || Bachelor’s Hall! what a queer looking place it is ! 
celerated his motion with such swiftness, that he‘| Kape me from such all the days of my life; 
quickly passed far ahead of us, and waited on the} Save, but I think, what a burnin’ disgrace it is, 

| last bridge, beyond the village. Atthe moment} Never at all to be getting a wife. 


From the New Haven Register. 
_ When I was a little boy, 
Some sixty years ago, 
There only was one paper here, 
And that was all the go. 


. You would’nt think it was the same we passed under the bridge, he leaped upon the ; 
if As that that’s printed now, | vous, and fell on nis feet, in the midst of us, || See the old Bachelor, gloomy and sad enough, a 
And published by a gentleman , with admirable equipoise. ‘* Ou est Kayewla?)| Placing his takittle over the fire, " 
 Call’d Mr. L. K. Dow. | Je veuz voir Kayewla.”—-“ Where is the great} goon it tips over—Saint Patrick! he’s mad enough, 


| white warrior? | wish to see the great white war- 


see the t) to fight wi ire. 

The city then was very small | rior,’—he exclaimed with agitation, ‘They OF he 

ed him the general. His physiognomy and his|) Now like a hog, in a mortar-bed wallowi 

y 


of Ouekchekaeta,” cried he, in offering his hand Troth : if the bread he could ate without swallowing, 
— Of him who loved you so much, that he fol-| How it would favor his palate you know. 

The people, from plain common sense, lowed you to your country, when you returned|} rae Sas 
after the great war. My father has often spoken His dishcloth is missing, the pigs are devouring it, 


And that was called the Blue. 


Were never known to vary; 


They never made three lines a page, to me of you, and I am rejoiced to see you.” In the pursuit he has battered his shin— : 
And call’d it ‘* Literary.”’ The General had already learned, that Ouek-|! A plate wanted washing, grimalkin is scouring it; & 
chekaeta had been dead for some years, and was Tunder-and Turf, what a pickle he’s in. Be 

We never had a “ starting point”’ very glad to meet his son, who appeared to he @ 
In our ‘* career of man;’’ about twenty-four years of age. He made him} Pots, dishes, and pans, such greasy commodities, : 
of course we were all non-descripts sit him Ashes and prata-skins kiver the floor; 
Before that School began. very happy, Dy giving him some doliarsat the mo-' His cupbuard’s a storehouse of comical oddities, 3 
ment of his quitting us. ‘The young Indian was | Things that had never been neighbours before. : 
rom the boat, than he had been in entering it.--/) yy; : 
We had no Morgan’s bones, to make he cleared this space mith the lightness of a squir- 
A Thurlow Weed* a Fipp.e. 


rel, and disappeared in an instant. This singular | But hunger returns, then he’s fuming and fretting so, 
visit, excited much the curivsity of the many 
witnesses to it, and the General 1eadily satisfied | 
it, by recounting the history of Ouekechekaeta, | Late in the night then he goes to bed shiverin’, 


Och! let him alone for a baste of a man! 
We had no greedy Jackson men 


To swallow muney down; 


Our officers were loyal men, whom he had carried with him to Europe, in 1778, | Never the bit is the bed made at all, 
Appointed by the Crown. and who, quickly disgusted with civilization, Te-} He creeps like a terrapine under the kiverin’ 
turned with joy to the wild forests of his nativity.!| Bad luck inthe picture of Bachelor’s Hall! 
pe _ Axticipation.—This cold world of ours,amidst From the Parterre. 
at would nt dance siete aisil ‘its multiplicity of ills, and while it seems to de- MY AUNT TABITHIA, 
They were the lawful subjects of light alone in throwing over man the hoar frosts of ‘« Love is an inconstant thing 
His Majesty the King. a soul-chilling destiny, is not without its redeem- ‘s Ever. ever on the win : 
ing intervals of happiness. There is a cheering Waren tiny aid 
We had no steam boats on our seas, Oasis in the drear wilderness of its sorrows. A|' Flying most, when most pursued, 
When I was young and little; ray of heavenly sunshine, that gleams occasionally | ** Lightly lost, and dearly wooed.”’ 
The only steam I ever saw, through the wo-beclouded darkness of human} My aunt’s maiden name was ‘Tabitha T weezer. 
Was hissing from the kettle. wanderings. Have we parted from those we love| Does any one blame her that she had a desire to 
|--love dearer, oh! dearer than life itself? And has| change it? And then those bewitching initials 
The world invents so very fast, \the separation insulated us, cut us off from every| M RK S howt hey do set off a lady’s name!— 
Methinks before I die, earthly felicity, and left us sad and alone, though)! ‘There is something so stiff and formal in the very 
in the midst of cheerful faces? Has it made word of Miss,no wonder all wish it soon dropped. 
it D aliens and strangers amidst the crowd that sur-|. appendage toa maiden’s name may appear 
- D. K. rounds us, with no other hold upon its good feel- 


well enough in type--in writing it is as awkward 


* Mr. Weed has been anti-masonic editor and polit- ing, than the stranger’s claim to the stranger’s|, aS a new made Jover.--Miss—-Miss—-“ it doth not 


: ‘ kindness? There are still bright spots in the som-| benefit the Mouth” at all, but the sweet, slidin 
ical mountebank at Rochester for several years past. ‘bre shadowings of the scene; for a isolated heart|, Mrs!—-how smooth and oily it glides from the 
From LeVasseurs Voyage of Lafayette in America. has found perhaps in every acquaintance a friend, tongue! My Aunt’s desire to shift her maiden 
Lafayette’s departure from Utica—Scene between him and in every bosom the evidence of kindly feel-||name is a propensity inherited by all her sex, 
aud the son of Ouekchekarta, an Indian Chief who ing! But above all, there = the gloomiest hour || and has descended as regularly from mother Eve, 
had accompanied him to Europe after the revolu-|| °! its loneliness a mellow tint in the rainbow of} as Curiosity. 
The cannoon--si scure. is the hope of meeting again, the object! my Aunt’s hiquorish affections but only one ha 
National, Host already: of all that the heart prizes in its affections, and all| the hardibood to stand them at all the rest—in- 
four times: the packet boat, which was to conduct | it dwells upon in the musings of its anticipations ! | continently fled. One brave youth, calied Adon- 
him to Schenectady, was prepared, and the people | Anticipation! Thou art the sweetener of this bit-| is Graceful, stood as firm and unmoved as “a 
crowding upon the wharves, and at every point, | °°" life. “Tis thou that takest | mull-stone in the ocean” amid storms of sighs, ¢- 
traversed by the waitell silence he The string from adieu;”’ 'jaculations, and all the unnameablefetectera of a 
parture. When he had embarked, and our light|| That learnest us to forget the burning bitterness Pon marin courtship. A tall and goodly youth was 
vessel drawn by superb white horses, had began to, Of the last ‘* farewell, and God bless you,” in the) 103" a in his stockings with legs like may- 
glide upon the water, a tripple acclamation ex- |@¢companying redemption of the valedictury.-— at a 
pressed the last adieus of the inhabitants of Uti- | ‘‘ We shall meet again ere long.” knocked intoa most loving distance of the other 
ca; and the children standing upon the bridges, | ‘**?Tis thou that learns the heart its flight | py 
covered him with showers of flowers as he passed. From present wo to hoped delight.” ’ leg for a wagon neap,,) but notwithstanding this 
Standing at the bow of the boat, his head uncov- | There is not in human ibili rif bri .__ | loving distance, it had been seen to give its neigh- 
to the noble testi e,iike a pair of dividers—-the other, only 
Wisnesies life, that there is| forward and back, like a pendulum. You can 
stood near him, partaking tern fod in w communes with| best understand his gait, by imagining how he 
of the people, and the happiness who wee an $ vem, though dis- ‘came by the characteristic name of dot and 
the object of it; when all at once, our attention | the consol tio fife swiie-one,” as he was familiarly called. 
was attracted by the cties of a nerd] otis tan solations which affection can alone impart, | 


chat ) always love to begin at the bottom ofa thin, 
1, That no can appreciate, but he) ine surface ne: 
the boat, running on the shore, and making signs | who has felt it. ghia = ee paddling on the surface for me; and (to. carry 


‘the smile to rather a dirty extent,) ’tis true, I 
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eametimes get stuck in the mud. Followin my 
Thave begun the description of my 
hero at the bottom, and have already got up his 
--jegs.--His body—reader, did you ever read of 
Peter Schlemilil? Assuredly you have if you area 
lover of fun, and of contse, you remember the pic- 
tire of that nameless gentleman so frequently men- 
tioned in scripture? Well, Adonis Graceful’s 
body resembled that worthy personage’s exactly. 
His head was the cap of the climax. ‘‘Obed. Batt. 
M. D.” with all his learning could not have class- 
edit. But I never shall get through at this rate, 
so lump the rest. Nose—hawk’s-bill; eye pig's 
hair—pig’s back; mouth—‘‘ a straight line,” but 
six inches in length, reaching from whisker to 
whisker. 

There, reader, if youhave paid any attention 
to what I have been writing, you have something 
of an idea of the person of Adonis Graceful, the 
earthly desire of ‘Tabitha Tweezer. 

My Aunt’s fair figure—I must charitably throw 
a veil over her perfections, suffice it to say she 
was every way worthy of Mr. Graceful. 

One long Sunday night in winter found Aunt 
Tabitha and Adonis, seated, cheek by jowl, on 
the hearth of his mother’s fire-place, before a roast- 
_ ing fire. Adonis was immersed in a huge arm- 
chair, large enough to hold a dozen of him, one 
Jeg pointed like a spar of a ship, towards a corner 
3 until it reached about half way there, then as if 
suddenly altering its intentions ~a a different 
diretion, towards the next corner. abitha was 
near, hovering round him like--like what?—like a 
zephyr round a lady’s ringlet in a balmy summers 
eve?—no--more like a hungry cow round an ac- 
- cidental blade of rank grass; pouring into his ear 
the “‘ soft flattery of bewitching love.” He, poor 
fellow, was almost tired of her for this evening at 
least, and began to give short answers—when he 
gave any at-all. 

‘“* Dear Adonis! how beautiful the suow lies up- 
S the ground, like new laid sand upon the parlor 

or?’ 

“ Umph!” granted Adonis. 

“What delightful sleigh-riding twill be to- 
morrow !”” 

_Not a word from Adonis, he is building castles, 
high and unstable as his own legs, in the glowing 
coals before him. 

“Shall we take a sleigh-ride to-morrow, dear 
ome (thrusting her toothless mouth in his 
ace.) 

Adonis, most unloverlike applied his thumb and 
forefinger to his nasal organ, and requested her 
to‘* move her head.” 

_ The poor girl was confounded, but soon recover- 
ing, tried it again. | 

‘Adonis why don’t you come over to our house 
oftener, I don’t see you there once a month?” 

“? Caus’ I’'d rather stay ter hum.” 

“Pray now be kind, come and see me often.—- 
Shell we take a ride to town to-morrow?” 

* You may; I sha’nt. ?” 

py ! don’t be unkind, you will, I know you 
will.” 

‘*Y-a-a-a-a-w,” (opening his mouth like an 
old-fashioned fall-back chaise, and giving a yawn 
of three minutes in length,) ‘‘Y-a-a-a-a-w, T'ab’ 
a’nt it most time for youto go hum? I’m darna- 
tion tir’d.”? 

My Aunt’s name is still Tabitha Tweezer. 


_ Consideration.—A couple of young people hving 
“Rear the Potomac, having some notion to try a 
Matrimonial life, the young man being diffident 
and slow to conversation about the matter—the 
lady grew impatient, and to bring the business to 
aclose, demanded a more explicit avowal on the 
part ofher lover in the following terms: ‘Frank, 
-ifyouintend to marry me, I wish to know it, 
that [may make preparations? A long pause en- 
sted; at length Frank broke silence, and exclaim- 


_ meat, no corn, and fishing time almost 
cver! Good Lord, N elly, can’t.” 


She Recerd. 


Burninc or wipows.—-The most popularly 
known of the Indian rites, is the burning of Hin- 
doo widows on the funeral piles of their husbands: 
tosuch a frightful extent is this carried, that in 
the course of ten years, according to Parliamenta- 

Report made upon this subject, nearly seven 
thousand Indian widows were burnt alive ! Even 


‘\if the practice were undoubtedly enjoined by their 


sacred books, and were always performed volun- 
tarily, there is something in it so revolting to hu- 
manity, that it ought not to be permitted; but it 
tests upon very doubtful authority, even in their 
own writings, one of the most learned of. the 
Brahmins having written several works to shew 
that the practice is at least optional, and of com- 
paratively recent date; and in by far the greater 
number of cases, it is not voluntary, the parties 
being drugged with opiates, deluded by priests, 
and terrified by threats, into compliance. In ad- 
dition to this, they are frequently bound down 
with cords and ligatures to the funeral pile, so 
that their escape would be impossible, however 
much they may desire it; and in those few instan- 
ces where the parties have been left unbound, and 
have leaped off the pile as soon asthe flames be- 
gan to envelope their slender frames, they have 
been most inhumanly seized by the fanatic by- 
standers, and flung back again into the flames, 
with their scorched and mangled limbs dropping 
off from their bodies, thus expiring amidst the 
most horrid and contracted tortures that the hu- 
man imagination can conceive. And all this un- 
der the sanction, by the authority, and with the 
countenance and protection of a Government 
calling itself Christian, that of the East India 
Company. 

What appears to add greatly to the horror of 
this diabolical sacrifice, is the consideration that it 


puts out of existence those who are the most wor- || 


thy to live—as, whatever there may be of volun. 
tary submission to this rite on the part of those 


who are its victims, must spring from one of these |; P® 


motivés;--either, first, the devotional motive, ora 
willingness to offer up life and all that can endear 
it, rather than forfeit the hope of future happi- 
ness, or incur the displeasure of the Supreme B - 
ing--which, though their faith be grounded in er- 
ror, they may most sincerely believe, and act upon 
in the way » ha think most conducive to that end: 
or, secondly, the demestic motive, an extreme at- 
tachment to the object of their affections, and an 
unwillingness to survive him who was not merely 
their husband and protector, but their best and on- 
ly friend:—or, thirdly, the social motive—or an 
abhorrence of living in a society without the full 
participation in its honors and enjoyments, and an 
unwillingness to have their lives prolonged, if 
they could only live as outcasts, repudiated by 
their relatives and families, and despised even by 
strangers as wellas friends ‘These appear to me 
to be the only conceivable motives of such a sub- 
mission to suffering on the part of the unfortunate 
but still amiable and interesting widows of the 
Kast. And yet, surely there are motives which 
do them honor, and which prove what excellent 
materials must exist in a society capable of pro- 
ducing such instances of self devotion, fcr the 
construction of a better and happier community. 


|; For who is there among us, that does not honor, 


with the highest distinction, the fema'e penitent 
and devotee,who, rather than do that which should 
forfeit her hope of heaven, would sacrifice her life 
and all that she held at her disposal? Who is there 
among us, that does not equally honor with our 
sympathy and our admiration, the young and af- 
fectionate widow, whose sorrow at the death of her 
husband and lord, so surpasses all ordinary bounds 
as to evince itself in paroxysms of grief that drive 
the unhappy victrm sometimes on the verge of in- 
sanity, and leave her in such a state as will permit 


her to see. nothing but perpetual gloom in the 


‘prairie, Scott County. 


prospect of the future, so that if the sublime faith 


of Christianity had not taught her that self de- 
‘structiun was'a crime againct the awful majesty of 


‘the Creator, she would be as much disposed as the 
Indian widow to sink at once into the grave that 
seems about to close upon the remaius of all that 
the earth held dear in her estimation? 


A Genivs.—Our haa been pro- 

lific of'eminent painters. Thenameof West, All- 
ston, and Stuart are destined to iive in history: in 
future time, as eminent among the eminent artists 
of their age. If the following extract from the Bal- 
timore Republican speak truly our stock of dis- 
tinguished artists has received an important addi- 
tion. Speaking ofa very beautiful painting of a 
‘¢Sioux warrior on horseback” it says, 

‘¢ Jt was taken from nature; and is remarkable 
for its spirit and the neatness of its execution. The 
artist, whose name is Rindisbacker,is a young man, 
and has !ived since early youth in our Western 
Wilds. He is perfectly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of his very successful efforts; and has, the 
writer of this is informed, in his port folio, views of 
many of the finest scenes in that part of our coun- 
try, whose untamed wilderness has never before 
furnished subjects for the pencil or the brain. He 
has however, more—a genius as fruitful, and an 
imagination as vivid as the scenes amongst which 
‘he hasdwelt. These will enable him, in cultiva- 
ting his fine talents, to throw aside the threadbare 
subjects ofthe schouls, and give to the world 


themes as fresh as the soil upon which he was bred; __- 
—-glowing as the newness of nature; and as pictur- — 


esque as a bold scenery, with bolder man and man- 
ners, will afford.*’ 


Translation.—A bear, the sole support of his 
master, was standing upon his hind legs, and prac- 
tising a dance in which he was not quite perfect. 

Delighted with his own importance, he said to 

a monkey, what do you think of my dancing?— 
The monkey was a connoisseur, and answered, 
ou dance very ill. a 
That,replied the bear,is all prejudice! What! can 
you deny that my air is gracefu 
rfect ? 
A hug, that heard this dialogue, cried out “‘bra- 
vo! bear, bravo! There never was, nor ever 
will be a better dancer.” No sooner was this eu- 
logy uttered, than the bear’s arrogance vanished; 
he felt the reproof, and modestly exelaimed: 

‘When the monkey disapproved of my rer- 
formance, I began to doubt whether he was not 
right: but, now that I am praised by ahog, I am 
compelled to believe that | dance very ill.” 

The Moral.--Authors, critics, orators, editors, 
and poets, learn wisdom from this bear! When the 
wise withhold their approbation, it ie bad enough; 
but when fools praise, it is ten times worse. 

Charleston Patriot. 


Inpian AnriquitTies.—The editor of the Mer- 
cury, published at Jackson, Mo. thus describes 


two specimens of earthen ware which were found ~ 


in diging a grave a short time since, in Matthew’s 
The largest of the two 
versels wi!l hcld near half a gallon; it is of a round 
form, with the likeness of a human face on the top, 
the aperture of the vessel at the back of the head, 
and from its construction, we cannot conceive of 
what utility it conld have been for domestic purpo- 
ses. ‘Ihe composition ofthe vessels seem to be 
something more than ourcommon clay, and as an 
evidence ofits strenth we are informed that in 
diging the grave the larger one was struck o 
with the mattock which cut a piece from it with- 
out fracturing it. The smaller veseel of the same 
constrution, has at its top the figure of an owl.— 
We are satisfied that any description we could 
give of these vessels would be imperfect; they ex- 
ceed in composition, firmness, &c. any thing ofthe 
kind that we have seen or heard of among the 
present Indian tribes. 


industry, abundance, and good hamor. » 


Maxinvs are the verdicts of wisdom, on the re- 


ports of experience, 


and all my steps 


x 


Ingredients for a household: morality, order, 
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- of the massacre, and his orations breathe the energy | 
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GE), JOSEPH WAKREN.: | 

Gen. WARKEN was appointed Grand Master of Ma- 
sons in Boston, and within one hundred miles of the 
same, by virtue of a commission from the Right Hon-| 
orable and Most Worshipful George, Ear] of Dalhou-) 
sie, Grand Master of Masons in Scotland, in Decem-. 
ber, 5769; and in 1773, a commission was received 
from the R H. and M. W. Patrick, Earl of Dum-' 
phries, Grand Master of Masons in Scotland, under. 
date of March 3, 1772, appointing him G. Master of 
Masons for the ‘** Continent of America.”’? He held 
this office and discharged its duties, not merely in a} 
manner honorable to himself but to the great satisfac- | 
tion and lasting benefit of the fraternity, until the day | 
of his premature death. His signature is affixed to! 
several charters now in existence, and it is regarded 
as a veneraeld relick. 

Gen. Warren was born in Roxbury, Mass. A. D. 
1740. He graduated at Harvard College in 1759, and 
turned his attention to medical studies; for the prac- 
tice of which he was soon qualified. In his profession, 
he was among the most eminent. His fine address, 
Observes his biographer, as well as his attention to. 


philosophy and the belle-lettres, gained him the ese | 


teem and regard of the polite and learned ; while his’ 
frank, open disposition and obiiging attention to per- 
sons under various circumstances of human distress, | 
caused him to be greatly beloved by those who tread. 
the humble walks of life. Charitable and generous, 
he fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and adminis-. 
tered the healing balm to the afiicted. But nature 
designed him for a different and more active sphere.— 
At the commencement of difficulties between the col- 
onies and mother country, he had an opportunity to 
shew his taste as a fine writer, and also his eloquence | 
and patriotic zeal. He was in the class of bold poli- 
ticiuns, as they were then distinguished from the_ 
modern whigs. He despised the suppliant tone of 
children to mother Britain. His maxim was that, ‘‘ev- | 
ery kind of taxation was complete tyranny,’ on the | 
part of England. He watched over the interests of 
his country with the earnestness of a faithful guar- 
dian; and his vigilance increased with every alarm.—_ 
When the American army first assembled at Cambridge | 
and was in confusion, Warren’s exertions and veight | 
of character restored order in the camp, and inspired. 
the soldiers with a zeal that led them on to Independ-. 
ence. From the year 1768, he was a principal mem- 
ber of a secret meeting or caucus in Boston, which | 
had great influence on the concerns of the country.— > 


With all his boldness and decision and zeal, he was. 
circumspect and wise. In this assembly, the plans of | 
defence were matured. After the destruction of the | 
tea, it was no longer kept secret. He was twice chos-: 
en the public orator of the town, on the anniversary | 
ofa great and daring mind. It was he,who,on the even- | 
ing before the battle of Lexington, obtained informa- 
tion of the intended expedition against Concord, and/ 
at ten o’clock at night, dispatched an express to! 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at Lexington, 
to warn them of their danger. He himself, on the 
next day, the memorable 19th of April, was very ac- 
tive. It is said, in Gea. Heath’s memoirs, that a ball 
took off part of his earlock. After the departure of 
Hancock to Congress, he was chosen president of the 


*This sketch was originally prepared by the editor 
for the Amaranth, but as the Mirror is probably more 
generally read than that work, we have thought it 


might be productive of greater good, if transferred to 
its columns. 


f to the battle of Bunker’s or Breed’s hill, he received 
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| late Grand Officers attending in procession, the mortal | 


.| animated eulogium was pronounced 


| provincial Congress in this place. Four days previous || masonry, in detters of gold.’ They teach a lesson to 


our enemies: to the bigcted and narrow-minded, whe 
are incessantly assailing us with their puerile and point. 
less missiles, that should forever quiet or sink them is- 
to merited contempt. Men, of little mental capacity, 
are incompetent duly to appreciate the worth or insig. 


| his commission of Major General. When the in- 
trenchments were made upon the fatal spot, to en- 
courage the men within the lines, he went down from 
_Cambridge and joined them as a volunteer on the 
eventful day of the battle, June 17th. Just as the || nificance of any matter out of the ordinary course of 
retreat commenced, a ball struck him on the head, and || events: such, generally speaking, are the opponents 
he died in the trenches, aged thirty five years. He, 


| of Freemasonry. But they are entirely ha:mless;— 
was the first victim of rank that fell in the struggle they may cause momentary wneasiness, but nothing 


with Great Britain; and is numbered among the ‘“‘il- || more;—they have neither mind nor judgment enough 


lustrious dead,” recicpan who stands pre-eminent for his ‘o produce any serious or permanent eflect; if they 
virtues, his talents, his patriotism and self-devoted- | had, they would be enabled to comprehend the na- 


ness; whose consecrated niche in the temple of Fame | ture of the institution and, knowing its worth, would 
will be suught and reverenced by every son and daugh- | coorn jts traducers. 

ter of America; and our children’s children, even to 
the fiftieth generation, shall be taught to lisp the name 
of Warren. 


ANTI-MASONIC AUTHORITY. 
Mr. Cadwallader D. Colden, in answer to a letter 
During the short period that our distinguished broth- | addressed to him by the New York Anti-Masonic Com. 
er presided over the interests of the fraternity in || mittee, remarks : 


America, notwithstanding the disturbed and unsettled I cannot mention the deplorable event to which 
state of public feeling, Masonry flourished, and in- I have referred, without exculpaling, £0 far as any 
creased in numbers and respectability. His loss then | thing can do 
was a severe blow to the Institu tion. By it, the Lodges 


: time I did not bel:eve that Morgan had been putto 
_ were again deprived of ahead. Drfliculties arose re- qeath. But I find myself obliged to yield to the 
-specting the extent of the powers of the Grand Lodge; | force of evidence. I yet entertain the most entire 
(of its capacity to perform its usual functions ; and confidence that the fraternity did nol participate 
, confusion and disorder followed. The meetings were | ' this crime. On the contrary, | do not doubt but 
suspended during the occupancy of Boston by the | that all the guilt of that transaction is confined to 
yj. || those infatuated men who assailed and slew him.— 
ane’ previ- "The rest of the craft, lam entirely convinced, are 
/ous to any regular communication; and we may say, as innocent cf the blood of Morgan asl am. | ful- 


previous tothe adjustment of the existing difficulties 5 ly believe that they hold the perpetrators in just ab. 

the brethren, influenced by a pious regard to the mem-  Aorrence ; they would rejoice if the guilty were 

ry of their late illustrious aod revered Grand Master, | discovered, and would aid in bringing the murdet- 
were induced to search for his body ; which, in the | &S to condign punishment. 


hurry and bustle of a field of battle, had been indis- I Mr. Charles P. Sumner, ‘* Sheriff of Suffolk Coun- 
_criminately buried on the spot where he breathed out } ty,’’ in answer to a letter addressed to him by the ‘‘Suf- 


his soul to him who gave it. They accordingly re- i folk A nti-Masonic Committee,’’ has the following: 


\ paired to the place; and by the direction of a person.) ‘‘l have never considered Masonry as having any 


who was on the ground at the time of his burial, a } distinel political influence in this Commonwealth, 
| spot. was discovered where-the earth had been recen t-| Ibere are some whoscem to think differently; 
h ‘and it is with grief that I have seen in print 
y P. g the turk and opening the” any insinuation that the administration of justice is 
_grave,(which was on the brow of the hill, adjacent tO under Masonic influence. JI am convinced that 
a small cluster of springs) the remains were discovered. | this is unmerited here. My observation does not 


Though in a mangled condition, they were identified | permet me to believe that such influence has extend- 
by means of an artificial tooth, and other marks known | any 
|to friends. Having been raised, the corse was con- think deserve 
veyed, with all due respect and solemnity, to the | bear.”? 
in this city; whence by a and The Rev. Henry Jones, a seceding Mason, and 
espectable concourse of the brotherhood, with the ' popular leader of anti-masonry, while under examin- 
ation before an anti-masonic Convention, declared 
remains were carried to the stone chapel, where an _that—While a member of a lodge, he never consid- 
ered that the oaths he had taken, infringed upon his 
The following extract fromthe answer of Jonn \ religious or political opinions—-that he did nol feel 
ApvaAms, President of the United States, to an address’ himself bound to execute any penalties upon a member 
from the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in 1798, re- | who should disclose the secrets of Masonry—that he 


| specting the aspersions of Professor Kobison, bears | did not suppose, from any thing he s«w or heard, that 


unequivocal testimony to the character of Gen. War- i his brethren, with whom he associated, felt that they 
ren, and to the value of the institution: || epere to take the life of one that should disclose,— 


‘Many of my best friends have been masons, and That he did nut consider himself bound to vote for 4 
two of them, my professional patrons, the learned | brother, to any office, in preference to another of 


Gridley, and my intimate friend, your immortal War- | equal qualifications—That he did not consider him- 


ren, whose life and death were lessons and examples || self bound to screen from justice, a brother who has 
of patriotism and philanthropy, were Grand Masters; | committed a crime which exposed him to punishment, 
yet so ithas happened, that I had never the felicity py the civil law—That he mever heard any pal- 
to be initiated. Such examples as these, and a great- 
er still in my venerable predecessor, [ Washington] 
would have been sufficient to induce me to hold the | 


ticular religious tenets or political principles, discus* 
ed in the lodge. 


On this testimony it is unnecessary that we should 


institution and fraternity in esteem and honor, as fa- 
vorable tu the support of civil authority, if I had not 
known their love of fine arts, their delight in hospi- 
tality and devotion to humanity.”’ | 

The candid and liberal sentiments exhibited in this. 
short extract, deserve to be inscribed on the tablet of 


offer a single remark ;farther than to request the read- 
er to bear in mind that it is derived from seceding 
Mascns—men who have belonged to the Masonic In- 
stitution, and who now occupy the highest seats ™ 
the synagogue of Anti-Masonry ! It fully refutes all 
the charges, (entitled to consideration) that hav® 
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ly preferred against the fraternity, by on 


Os: 


been base 
nti-masonic faction. | 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAVE>.— Messrs. Lundy & 


Remarxk.—The object to be attained ; the end 
which the two great opposing political parties of this 
country may have in view, or the means adopted for 
Garr son, editors of the Genius of Universal Emanci- the atteinment of their object, whatever it may be, | 
pation, Baltimore, have given notice that they are in | are, editorially speaking, without the — of 
want of from 20 to 50 slaves, to remove to and settle | be province of remark : we disclaim all participancy 
in the Republic of Hayti, where they will be forth- |! local political matters, of whatever name or char- 
with invested with the rights of freemen, and receive. qaten, Notwithstanding which, however, we cannot | 
constant employment and liberal wages, in a healthy } but view with deep regret the acrimonious and intole- 
and pleasant section ‘of the country. These gentle- rant spirit which seems to hold supremacy over the 
men are most indefatigable in the cause of the oppres- | minds and pens of a pe of the political writers 
sed children of Africa, and though their efforts may | of the present time. We regard it as a matter of se- 
not immediately produce an effect so general as is | TUS regret, and one that ought, for the honor of the 
earnestly to be desired, they must ultimately be pro-|| Press, to be speedily corrected, that the ablest and 
ductive of the happiest results, The editors are, per-| most talented of our political journals, in their discuss- 
haps, sometimes too warm in their remarks, and at || ons, exhibit so little regard for the fundamental laws | 


others, those who feel less immediate interest in the and principles of free investigation. Between liberty | 
subject than themselves may think, too severe. 


Not | and licentiousness there is a line of discrimination, | 
that we think the general subject of slavery—the bar- 1 which should be preserved as the land-mark of a aes 
tering in flesh and blood - can be too strongly or too | press. When this is disregarded, and party bickering | 
severely reprobated ; but there may be individual cases and remorseless invective are substituted for temper- | 
where too much severity would not be so likely to pro- |, ate,impartial and honorable discussion,the character of | 


lessens its high standing in community, and of rmght 
ought to lose that influence which is generally con- 
ceded to it, and which, when under the control of 
honorable men, is its peculiar prerogative. 


WALKING Fisu.—The Key West Register furnish- 
es the following curious piece of natural history:—A 
fish, called the hassar, in the west Indies, possesses 
the singular property of travelling over land, which it 
invariably does, when the pool it inhabits becomes dry. 
It is said that the fish will travel a whole night in search 
of their object, at the rate of three mles an hour; and 
they effect their search by the use of their elastic tail, 
with which they throw themselves forward on their 
arms, or front fins. The indians say these fish carry 


_asupply of water within them for their journey, for 


their bodiesare always wet, and if wiped dry they 
speedly become moist again. The hassar makes a reg— 
ularnest in which it lays its eggs, and guards it very 


|| carefully until the spawn is hatched. 


> The editor of the Nantucket Inquirer recom- 
mends to all Chief Magistrates, worthy for the future, 


duce the desired and desirable result, as would a more | the press is prostituted, and its influence converted by 


mild and pacific course. Man, by an appeal to the no-- aspiring demagogues and servile modicants into an | 
bler feelings of hisnature, to the generous sentiments _ engine for blowing up the flames of discord and con- | 
of his heart, may be induced to accede that which. an tention. It bas been justly remarked that, indiscrimi- 
attack upon his interests, and consequently, an ex- “nate adherence to party, and uniform support of party 
citement of his passions, would induce him to withold,),@!Tangements, encourage the leaders Vs proceed to 
even though he were predisposed to grant the object extremities, and to adopt vicious and pernicious meas- 
solicited. We do not say this, however, in the spirit, Ures, which the good sense oftheir followers may. 
of fault finding ; we like the paper, and honor the mo- | reprobate, but from which they have not fortitude 
tives of its conductors. It is calculated to produce an| enough to withold their support. This has been in| 
immense benefit, both to an oppressed class of our || all countries, and is particularly to be regarded in this, } 
race, and to the country at large. as the most frightful ofthe consequences of the unholy 

and dangerous spirit of faction. It has also been— 
advanced as a sound political maxim, that a violent 


thorough-going partizan, never wasa_ perfectly honest | 

Albany Argus remarks:—One of the most salutary ef- oie 8 going P P y 
politician ; for, there hardly ever was a party free_ 

fects of the late canvass, is the check which it has) 
; +e: . . || from errors and crimes, mure or less gross, in exact 

given to political Anti-Masonry. At the last election, 


; | proportion to the folly or wickedness of its leaders — | 
by its combinations, its arrangements with the local 
nominations, and its natural union with a party who | 


Before, however, the leader of any party be pronounc- | 
were struggling to maintain its power in the general 


EvLectTion.—The election in this state, 
has ended, and the result has been ascertained. a7 


''ed guilty, let him be tried by the touchstone of tem- 


perate discussion : and let it be kept in remembrance 
government, it spread itself in several of the middle | P 


and northern counties, particularly in the fifth aa 
seventh districts, defeating the republican tickets in | i 
several ot the electoral districts, and threatening a We would not be understood as wishing to cramp | 
wider and more disastrous influence. But now, in those that spirit of enquiry, or as intimating a desire, in the ] 
counties and districts, the returning force of the old least, tv check that liberty of canvassing the claims | 
democratic strength has driven back this desolating) of public men to office, which is so essential to the || 
scourge to its peculiar ifnot its appropriate region.—_ interests ofa republican government ; without freedom | 
Beyond that it has no longer any thing more than a_ of thought there can be no such thing as wisdom, and | 
nominal existence; serving little if any purpose except no such thing as public liberty without freedom of 
asa sort of winding up for decayed politicians who speech. It is, therefore, the duty of every individual to | 
have sought every other means to elevate themselves preserve this liberty ; and it is no less the duty of con- | 
and to defeat the democratic party, and have fallen ductors of political journals, carefully to watch over | 
still lower with each successive contrivance. In the the rights of the people ; to preserve them imyiolate— | 
eight district, altho’ its strength is diminished, and in| to expose the secret machinations of any particular | 
some of the co’s, particularly Monroe, it is sensibly | | party, and to hold up to public indignation, the | 
Waning, it still exercises an extensive controul. Butat political demagogue who would basely sacrifice One jot | 
that barrier it ceases to be formidable: it being met in of the constitutional privileges of his constituents, at | 
every direction (save two or three counties)by the in- : the shrine of party favor or private prefernient. But, | 
telligence, the honesty, and the moral sense of the | whilst politicians are unfolding to the people the qual-| 
People. There, if it shall continue to exhibit its pro-_ ifications, or demerits, ofa candidate for public favor, 
scriptions, its violence, its desolations in families, in ‘it is not only imperatively binding on them that they | 
churches, and among kindred and friends; and if it pre strictly adhere to the truth, but that they | 
shall continue to gather up and elevateabove talent should confine themselves to his qualifications, moral | 
and virtue, in too many instances, the abandoned and and intellectual ; and to a candid and unbiassed en- 


worthless of the community ; there is at leas! this hope, | quiry whether the candidates public measures, (we 


that afier it shall have destroyed all around it, it will, | 


like its fabled archetype, turn inward and devour it- 
nelf. virtuous or vicious intention--a desire to promote the 
Why is the 1fe of an Editor like the book of interests of his constituents, or to gratify a selfish am- 
evelation? - -Because itis full of * types and bitition. But when the press is converted into a tool 
shadows,” * and a mighty voice, like the sound of t© advance the interests of an ambitious, aspiring 


Nimium altercando veritas amittatur. 


— 


many waters, ever says unto him— WWrite.’’ | jndividual, or the interesis of a faction, it essentially 


| April. ‘Yo fastinthe midst of plenty, he observes, 


might be a virtue; while a general feast in Aprii would 
lead to the invention of methods to preserve the deli- 
cate bounties of nature through the winter! “In this 


| way he would‘ try the faith and patience of vankees!”’ 


Odds mouths and stomachs, the fellow would starve us 
outright! We enter the protest of alover of pumpkin 
pies against any such change! 


Gen. Larayette.—lt is said that this venerable 
man has lately come into possession of a large proper- 
ty, under the indemmity law of France; being the for- 


tune of his own and wife’s family, of which the revo- 
lution had deprived him. 


&> A reward of five hundred dollars has been of— 
fered for the apprehension of the ‘* olds and ends’? 


of the defeated anti-masonic party in the state of New- 


York. They were last seen lurking near Niagara: it is 
feared they may have precipitated themselves over the 
Falls. 


Webster’s Dictionary, (says the Portland Adverti- 
ser) bids fair to become a standard work among us; it 
has been republished in England and 1s well spoken of. 
The officers in Yale College have recommended it to 
the students of that institution as superior to any En- 
glish Dictionary. With similar efforts on the part of 
our literary men it might soon be made to supersede all 


English works, and to render us independent in ortho- 
epy. 


A New Montuiy.—Messrs. Badger & Porter 
have just issued the first number of a new magazine, 


entitled, ** The Monthly Traveller, or Spiit of the 


Periodical Press.” The design of the work is ‘to 


collect and preserve the most valuable matter afloat 
onthe broad stream of periodical literatuue—to cull 


with care the choicest flowers of learning, science 
poetry, and general miscellany, from the pages of the 
most popular transatlantic and American Magazines, 
and monthly to form a boquet which it is hoped may 
not be unacceptable to the lovers of light reading.” 
The number before us consists of 32 large octavo 
pages. The terms are $2 per year in advance. The 
selections evince much care, taste and judgment ; and 
the execution of the work is neat. It is worthy of 
liberal patronage. 


i Thanksgiving, and other intervenient causes, 
have produced a delay in the publication of the pres, 
ent number of the Mirror, of about three hours: the 
consequence of which will be, such are the arrango- 
ments of the mails, that many of our distant patrons 
will not receive it so early as usual by 24 hours. We 
shall be more on our guard in future. 


Erratum.--Page 163, 2d col. 7th line from bottom, 
for cause read course. 
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The Wreath. | She | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘*Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly |; AN TEDILUVIAN. = 
ate the tooth-ache, when with mad’ning jumps, Washington street, 
AN INDIAN MELODY. Like torrent wild, it raves among the stumps: ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, Translated b 
an 
From the National Banner. I hate the whole dire catalogue of aches, American Traveller in the East. Vol. I. Price $1, 
My Indian maid, I’ve left my home, Distempers, fevers hot, and ague shakes. ‘* The translator, renouncing all remuneration for his 


P labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 

And paddled eed ght se: I hate mad dogs, snakes, dandies, fleas and bugs, for the publication, and for his personal expenses, “ 

Across the rapid river’s foam, Tea-parties, wild-cats, toads, and whiskey jugs; thorizes,Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en. 
> ti ‘ 

trod the waste to you. Hard times, bad roads,spoiled fish and broken banks, 


; and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
Stale news, cold soup,light purse, & lawyers’ thanks. || dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 


of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, 


But thus to gaze in fond delight, 
Repays the dangers of my flight. 


; | Lhate long stories, and short ears of corn and Poverty.’ It is intended that th 
A costly farm-house and a shabby barn— shall be published on the next ‘ these 
tere eR hills seem rich and wi Mote curs than pigs, no books but many guns, ot ks is postponed until next spring, that it may be 
ey need ne blooming flowers to wile ; embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
. My wandering steps, while thou art there. Sore toes, tight shoes, old debts, and paper duns- scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of Vie 
in In thee alone combine the sweets, I hate tight lacing, and loose conversation, cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear, if 
| ; é : : called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830,— 
Vj That lure me to their lone retreats. | Abundant gab and little information, Should the name of the author become public, these 
| . The fool that sings i in meetiug, 
| The glow worm’s lamp shall be our guide, - — the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 
7 And nations of the western star, What Ilike to see and what I dislike to see.—lI || possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
| Shall welcome home my Indian bride. like to see young ladies after they have left school || unabated.” Nov 14 
possess sufficient modesty to keep them out of the HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 
‘streets, and not expose themselves to the gaze of | published. the Hj 
| Dare stop thy path, while I am near. the idlers, who have nothing to do but stand at the oJ UST published, the History of the Masonic Institu. 


: tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin 
My home is o'er yon azure lake, and | a sketch of the introduction progress of Masonry in 
ceases to attract admiration when too often seen. '|the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
| I hke to see the waist of a lady, as the hand of | 4 dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
Here life may calmly glide, and take the Creator has made it, and not laced so as to || pound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
A full repast of peace and love. correct deformity. Artifice may please the vul-. : 


| > | of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
And oh! how dear my hut shall be, gar, but men of sense despise it. : '|the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
Wien thon like tosee young ladies lead the fashion of | paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 


their sex. Married ladies have enough to do if | by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
I’ll cross the mountain’s craggy brows, they will attend to their husbands and children.-— a folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
Waters th ks-dh the * ladies look ridiculous in gay attire, and should | will be small. 
‘consult their ease more than fashion. §G- Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
like to see a lady’s cheeks their natural color. eet with prompt attention. 
“a Hi I EE lt air, Paint is easily detected, and sure to disgust those | The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
e pla 


The forest waves its boughs above; 


‘whom it was intended to captivate. | P.& C. Williams : Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 
The valued trophies of the chase. | I dislike to see young ladies blush at double en- Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
_tendres--they should never put an immodest con-_ 

And when the breeze of even floats, struction on any thing that is said. If there is’ LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. 
We’ll walk beneath the cedar shade, any thing to blush at, leave the room, or for con- | [ae subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
wilike to see: yonn ops staring about the! | de ig tiu ummer retreat, the establishment of the 
del ‘church, and mailing at wis to LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
en sseaaberasitae-. en clear, ‘look at them. Quit it boys, for be assured it is | ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
Make music on the pensive ear. ‘nothing to your credit. | ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 
fake : : The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
The daughters of our tribe are blest | brated Pond adjoining the House, 
With ruby lips and sparkling eyes, 


dwelt not at home.” abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 


But while thine image haunts my breast, Of all things, { like to see the gentlemen court | Tounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine ss 


In vainthe glance of beauty flies. the ladies--but of all things, I dislike to see the leprae and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
hei | This i establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 

Let other hearts their raptures own, _ rae iss gen en IS 18 sure | cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
Mine glows for thee and thee alone. ‘fee ohn i on one side, and disappointment '| pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 


and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 


sol using those in puisuit of health or recreation, which are 
hard compounds furnished Ben Johnson with an | rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 


Then fly with me while night reclines 
In sable pomp on woods and riils, 


I’ll bear thee o’er these drear confines opportunity of showing his satire aud his learning || 
In triumph to my native hills, together. These are the words of which he speaks. 

P y necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
Where warrior bands shall never roam | Sometimes’as un-in-one-breath-utterable, Redi || his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction t® 

To bear thee from a lover’s home. mentions an epigram against the Sophists, which ‘| all who may favor him withtheir patronage. : 

/pounds ‘*@ mile long. e presents us with a) —— 
THE ccumeiune S CHOICE. Latin translation by Joseph Scaliger, which may | ENGRAVING. 
Genteel in personage , be thus rendered in English: | WV ILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
Conduct and equipage, | ‘< Loftybrowflourishers, respectfully informs the public that his room for 
pes by tt “Sins Noseinbeardwallowers, the above business is No. 38,Court-st,a few doors above 
encrous a : 


the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 


Bagandbeardnourishers; executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 


Brave, not romantic; 


Learn’d, not pedantic, Dishandallswallowers, Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
Frolic, not frantic— Oldcloakinvestiters, Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispieces and Title Pa. 
This must he be. Barefootlookfashioners, ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat 
j j ions, socie: 

Honor maintaining, Nightprivatefeasteaters; terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, $° 


diedain; ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Coppe™ 
Meanness disdaining, plate Printing attended to. Every attention given t® 
Still entertaining, Youthcheaters, wordcatchers, vainglorysophers,— || mall favors. Coffin Plates furnished at short notice. 

Engaging and new. —_— 
Neat, but not finical, 


Such are your seekers of virtue philosophers.”’ 
The of an Easterrt that many 43 ot all KINTS, 
, but t ical, 
Moai vba gag of his patrons would make good wheel horses,they EXEC UTED WITH NEATNESS AND 
But ever true. HOLD BACK so well. . DESPATCH, 


Craftlucubrationers. 
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